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liceach, chan Deng Fffedtüki Nad 
for correcting  Enlarging and Aſcer- 
taining our Language; and they 
think it a Work very poflible o be 
compaſſed, under the Procter ton of 
a Prince, the Countenance and En- 
couragement of a Miniſtry, and the 
Care of proper Perſons choſen for 
ſuch an Undertaking. I was glad to 
find your LoxDpsmies Anſwer in ſo 
different a Style, from what hath been 
commonly made uſe of on the like 
Occiſions, for ſome Vears paſt, 
That all ſuch Thbighes hf be de ferred 
to a Time of Peace K Topick nr 
foie have carried ſo fat, chat they 
uld not have us, by any means, 
_ think of preſerving bur! Civil of Re- 
h — Coaftitution, becauſe we were 
engaged 


** 
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engaged in a War abroad. It will be 
ann N diſtinguihing Marks of 
a Y,. My; Lonn, that you 
. a Genius above all ſuch Regards, 
and that no reaſonable Propolal for 
the Honour, the Advantage, or the 


| Ornament, of, Yopr Country, how- 


Exer reren. to Yaur, rare immediate 
was ever neglected by You. 
1 4 ; ithe ©. it; of this Candor 
and Candelcenſio n is very much leſ- 
ſened, becauſe You LoRDSHIP hard- 
ly leaves us room to offer our good 


Wiſhes, | removing all our Difficul- 


ties, and ſupplying our Wants, faſter 
than the moſt viſionary Projector 
can adjuſt. his Schemes. And there- 
fore, My Lox Di the Deſign of this 
Paper is not ſo much to 2 You 
Ways and Means, as to com plain of 
2 Grievance, the redreſſing 7 which 
is to be your own Work, as much 
as that of paying the Nation's Debts, 
or pray a Trade into the South 


Sa; 5 
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80 5 Ter) though not of fact imme- 
diare Benefit, as either of theſe, or any 


other of Your glorious Actions, yet 


perhaps, in in future A ges, not t els to 
Your Elvaour. © WIE 

| MV ESA 1 40 R in the 
Name of all the Learned and Po- 
tire Perfons of the Nation „ com- 
plain to Your LoRDSRIY, as Firſt 
Mmiſter, that our Language IS ex- 
tremely imperfect ; that its daily Im- 


provements are by no means in 
ortion to irs daily Corruptions ; 
that the Pretenders to poliſh and re- 


fine it, have chiefly multiplied Abules 
and Abſurdities; and, that in ma- 


ny Inſtances, it lads againſt every 


Part of Gan But leſt Your 
 Lonpsarye ſhould think my Cenſure 


too ſevere, I ſhall take leave to be 


more particular, 


I BE- 


f 


5 BELIEVE Tour Lamps 
will agree with me in the Reaſon, 
Why our Language is leſs Refined 
than thoſe of Itah, Spain, or France. 
Tis plain that the Latin Tongue, 
in its Purity, was never in this Iſland; 
towards the Conqueſt of which few 
or no Attempts were made till the 
Time of Claudius; neither was that 
Language ever ſo 'vulpar i in Britain, 
as it is known to have been in Gaul 
and Spain. Further, we find, that 
the Roman Legions here, were at 
length all recalled to help their 
—— againſt the Goths, and other 
barbarous Invaders. Mean time, 
the Britains, left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, and daily harafſed by cruel 
Inroads from the Pigs, were forced 
to call in the Saxons for their De- 
| fence 3 who, conſequently, redu- 
ced the greateſt Part of the Iſland 
to their own Power, drove the Bri- 
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| tains into the moſt remote and 


mountainous: Parts, and the reſt of 


the Country, in Cuſtoms, Religion 


and Language, became wholly Sax- 
on. This I take to be the Reaſon, 
why there are more Latin Words 


remaining in the Britiſs Tongue, 


than in the old Saxon ; which, ex- 


cepting ſome few Variations i in the 


Orthography, is the ſame, in moſt | 
original Words, with our preſent 
Engliſh, as well as with the German, 


and other N. orthern Dialects. 8 


E D 2 ND the Confe ſor 3 


lived long in France, appears to be 
the firſt who introduced any mixture 


an the French T ongue with the Sax- 


; the Court affecting what the 


Prince was fond of, and others ta- 
King it up for a Faſhion, as it is 


now with us. William the Con- 


queror proceeded much further; 


bringing over wich him vaſt 


num- 


in every Monaſtery; giving them 


great Quantities of Land, directing 


all Pleadings to be in that Language, 
and endeavouring to make it univer- 
ſal in the Kingdom. This, at leaſt, is 
the Opinion generally received: But 
Your Logos hath fully convin- 


ced me, that the French Tongue 
made yet a greater Progreſs here un- 
der Harry the Second, who had large 


Territories on that Continent, both 
from his Father and his Wife, made 


frequent Journies and Expeditions 


there, and was alwaysattended with 
a number of his Countrymen, Re- 
tainers at his Court. For ſome 
Centuries after,there was a conſtant 
Intercourſe between France and Eng- 


land, by the Dominions we poſſeſ- 


ſed there, and the Conqueſts we 
made ; ſo that our Language, be- 


tween two and three hundred Years 
ago, ſeems to have had a greater mix- 


4 ture with French, than at preſent , 


B 2 ä 


"the Lord T. — — 3 11 1 
bers of that N ation; ſcattering them | 


l e 
man y Words having been afterwards 


rejected, and ſome fince the time 
of Spencer ; although we have ſtill 
retained not a few, which havebeen 


long antiquated in France. I could 


produce ſeveral Inſtances of both 
kinds, if it were of any Uſe or En- 
tertainment. 13811 81 

1 O examine into the fovetal: 


| Circumſtances by which the Lan- 


guage of a Country may be alter- 
ed, would force me to enter into a 
wide Field, I ſhall only obſerve, 


That the Latin, the French, and the 


Engli/h, ſeem to have undergone the 
ſame Fortune, The firſt, from the 


Days of Romulus to thoſe of Julius 
Cæſar, ſuffered perpetual Changes, 


and by what we meet in thoſe Au- 
thors who occaſionally ſpeak on 
that Subject, as well as from cer- 
tain Fragments of old Laws, it is 


manifeſt, that the Latin, Three 
hundred Vears before Tully, was as 


9 


ö * 'The Lord Higb Freaſurer. 13 
unintelligible in his Time, as the 
Englifh and French of the ſame Pe- 
riod are now; and theſe two have 

changed as much ſince William the 
Conqueror, (which' is but little leſs 
than Seven hundred Years) as the 
Latin appears to have done in the 
like Term. Whether our Language 
or the French will decline as faſt as 
the Roman did, is a Queſtion that 1 
would: perhaps admit more Debate 
than it is worth. There were ma- 
ny Reaſons for the Corruptions of ß 
the laſt : As, the Change of their 
Government into a Tyranny, which 

_ ruined the Study of Eloquence, 
there being no further Uſe or En- 

| couragement for popular Orators : | 

II )heir giving not only the Freedom 4 

| of the City, but Capacity for Em- 

, | ployments, to ſeveral Towns in 

Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other 

diſtant Parts, as far as Aa; which | 

brought a great Number of fo- 
+59 | rein 1 
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rein Pretenders into "= "The 
flaviſh Diſpoſition of the Senate and 
People, by which the Wit and 
Eloquence of the Age were 
wholly turned into Panegyrick, the 
moſt barren of all Subjects: The. 
great Corruption of Manners, and 
Introduction of forein Luxury, with 
forein Terms to expreſs it; with 
ſeveral others that might he al- 
ſigned: Not to mention thoſe In- 
vaſions from the Goths and Van- 
dals, winch are too > opvigus: to in⸗ 
fiſt e on. i 


'Þ N E 8 Thos ind at 
great Perfection before it began to 
decay: And the French for theſe laſt 
Fifty Years, hath been poliſhing as 
much as it will bear, and appears to 
be declining by the natural Incon- 
ſtancy of that People, and the 
Affectation of ſome late Authors to 
introduce and multiply Cant Words, 


Which 


—— 


the Lord High Treaſurer. 15 


which is the moſt ruinous Cor- 
ruption in any Language. La 
Bruyere, a late celebrated Writer 


among them, makes uſe of many 


new. Terms, which are not to be 
found in any of the common 
Dictionaries before his Time. But 
the Eugliſbꝰ Tongue is not arrived to 


ſuch a ji e of Perfection, as to 


make us apprehend any Thooghts 


of its Decay; and if it were once 
per- 


refined to à certain Standard, 
haps there might be Ways found 


out to fix it for ever; or at leaſt 


till we are invaded and made a 
Conqueſt by ſome other State; and 


even then our beſt Writings might 


probably be preſerved with Care, 
and grow into Eſteem, and the Au- 


thors have. a Chance for Immor- 
tality. 


BUT without ſuch —_ Rang 


lution as theſe, (to which we are, 


4 think, 


16 N af Levt ER to 


Ithink, leſsſu dect than . 
upon the Continent) J ſee no ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity why any Language 
ſhould be perpetually Auers 
for we find many Examples to the 
contrary. From Homer to Plutarch 
are above à Thouſand Vears; fo 
long at leaſt the Purity of the Greek 
Tongue may be allowed to laſt, 
and we know not how far before. 
The Grecians ſpread their Colonies 
round all the Coaſts of 4, Minor, 
even to the Northern Parts, lying 


towards the. Eueine; in every tfland 
of the MAgean Sed, — ſeveralothers. 


in the Mediterranean : where the 
Language was ibriſcrved entire for 


many Ages, after they theinſelves 
became Colonies to 3 and till 
they were over-run by the bar ba- 


rous Nations, upon the Fall of that 


Empire. The Chineſe have Books in 


their Language above two Thouſand 
Tears old, neither have the frequent 


Con- 24 
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Ihe Lord High Treaſurer. 15 5 
Conqueſts of the Tartars been able 
to alter it. The German, Spaniſh, X 
and Italian, have admitted few or 

no Changes for ſome Ages paſt: . 
The ether Languages of Europe I 
know nothing of, neither is there 

any occaſion to eonſider them. 


HAVING taken this compaſs, 
return to thoſe Conſiderations 
upon our own Language, which 1 

would humbly offer Your L o R D. 
SHIP, The Period wherein the 
Engliſh Tongue received moſt Im- 
provement, I rake to commence 
with the beginning of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Reign, and to conclude 
with the Great Rebellion in Forty 
Two. Tis true, there was a ve- 
ry ill Taſte both of Style and Wit, 
which prevailed under King James 
| the Firſt; but that ſeems to have 
been corrected in the firſt Years 
of his Succeſſor, who among ma. 


— 


ares 


r 


ny other Qualifications == an ex- 
cellent Prince, was a great Patron 
of Learning. From the Civil War 
to this prefenc Time, I am apt 
to doubt whether the Corruptions 
in our Language have not at leaſt ; 
c mqualled the Refinements of it; 
and theſe Corruptions very few of 
the beſt 2 in our Age have 
wholly eſcaped. During the Uſur⸗ 
pation, ſuch . Infuſion of En- 
oy: aſtick Jargon prevailed in every 
. Writing, as was nor ſhaken off in 
many Years after. To this ſfuc- 
ceeded that Licentiouſneſs which. 
entered with the Reſtoration,” and 
from infecting our Religion and 


Morals, fell to corrupt our Lan- 
guage, which laft was not like to 
be much improved by thoſe who 
at that Time! made up the Court 

of King (harles the ood; either 

io ſack: "who; da 1 Him, Bl 


the Lord High Treaſurer. 19 
altogether conyerſant in the Dia- 
bes of thoſe Einatick June,; or 
„auß Men, und had Peet Edi 
cated in the fame Company; fo 
| that che Court, which ufed to be 
S the Standard of Propricty and 
- Correaneſs of Speech, Was then, 
aid, Think, Hath ever ſince con- 
tinued the worſt School in England 
for that Accompliſhment; and fo 
will remain, till better Care be 
taken in che Education of out 
' youdg Nobility, ar they ey Ke 
olit into the World with ſome Foun- 
dation of Literature, in order to 
qualify them for Patterns of Polite- 
neſs. The Conſequence of this 
Defect, upon our Language, may 
appear from the Plays, and other 
Compoſitions, written for Entertain- 
ment within Fifty Years paſt; fil- 
led with a Succeſſion of affected 
Phraſes, and new, conceited Words, 
either borrowed from the current 
N O 2 Style 
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Style of the Court, or from thoſe 
who, under the Character of Men 
of Wit and Pleaſure, pretended to 
give the Law. Many of theſe Re- 
finements have b a been long 
antiquated, and are now hardly 
intelligible; which is no wonder, 
when. they were the Product J 
of Ignorance 358 ee 


** HAVE never 3 this 
great Town without one or more 
Dunces of Figure, who had Credit 
enough to give Riſe to ſome neu- 
Word, and propagate it in moſt 
Converſations „though it had nei- 
ther Humor, nor Significancy. If 
it ſtruck the preſent Taſte, it was 
ſoon transferred into the Plays and 
current Scribbles of the Week, 
and became an Addition to Sur 
Language; while the Men of Wit 
and Learning, inſtead of early ob- 
viating ſuch Corruptions, were too 
TREE | often 
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be Lord High treaſurer. 21 1 
often ſeduced- to imitate and com- 
Py with chem. 07 JON O5rn 1 1 5 4 
1 THERE is 7 7 . 
Men wWho hate contributed very 
much to the ſpoiling of the Englifs - 


Tongue; Lmean the Poets, from - 
the Time of the Reftoration. Theſe 
Gentlemen, although they could not 
be inſenſible how much our Lan 
guage was already overſtocked with 
Monoſyllables ; yet, to ſave Time 
and Pins, introduced that barbar- 
ous Cuſtom of abbreviating Words, 
to fit them to the Meaſure of their 
Verſes; and this they have frequent- 
'F done, ſo very injudicioully, as 
2 form ſuch harſh unharmonious 
Sounds, that none but a Northern 
Ear could endure: They have join- 
ed the moſt obdurate Conſonants 
without one intervening Vowel, on- 
Iy to ſhorten a Syllable: 2 And 
their Taſte] in time became ſo 2 
ve 


es 


La 


25 A arri 


ved, that what was at firſt a Poeti- 
cal Licence, not to be juſtified, they 
made their Choice, alledging, that 
the Words pronounced at length, 
founded faint and languid. This 
was a Pretence to take up the ſame 
Cuſtom in Proſe; ſo that moſt of 
the Books we ſee now a-days, 
are full of thoſe Manglings and 
Abbreviations. Inſtances of this 
Abuſe are innumerable; What does 
Your LORDSHI think of the 
Words, Drude'd, i ve Rebuk't, 
Fezde'd, and a thouſand others, eve- 
ry where to be met in Proſe as well 
as Verſe? Where, by leaving out a 
Vowel to fave 2 Syllable, we form 
fo jarring a Sound, and fo difficult 
to utter, that I have often wondred 
now it could ever obtain. 


ANOTHER Cauſe (and per- 
Haps borrowed from the former) 
which hath contributed not a little 
— 35 a 0 


— 


the Lord High, Treaſurer. 23 


EEE 


— eee e 
to the maiming of our Language, 
is a fooliſh Opinion, advanced of 
late Years, that we ought to ſpell 
exactly as we ſpeak ; which beſide 
the obvious Inconvenience of utter- 
lydeſtroyingour Etymology, would 
be a thing we ſhould never ſee an 
End of. Not only the ſeveral Towns 

and Countries of England, have a 
different way of pronouncing, but 
even here in London, they clip their 
Words after one Manner about the 
Court, another in the City, and a 
third in the Suburbs; and in a few 
Years, it is probable, will all differ 
from themſelves, as Fancy or Fa- 
ſhion ſhall direct: All which, redu- 
ced to Writing, would entirely con- 
found Orthography. Yet many 
People are ſo fond of this Conceit, 
that it is ſometimes a difficult mat- 
ter to read modern Books and 
Pamphlets; where the Words are 
lo curtailed, and varied from their 

„ 1 
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original Spelling, that ge ver 5 ath 
been uſed to plain Eugliſe, wil 
male know tho: PAM ig ght. | 
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'SE VERAL yore. Men at the 


1 Univerkities, terribly poſſeſſed with ö 
1 the fear of Pedantry, run into a 1 
N worſe Extream, and think all Po- | 
|  iteneſs to conſiſt in reading the dai- 

| ly Traſh tent down to them from 

c hence: This they call-knowing the | 

N MWorlihand reading Men and Mamers.. 

*| {buy furniſhed they come up to 

[| . Town, reckon all their Errors for 

1 5 Accompliſhments, borrow the new-. 

[| eſt Sett of Phrates, and if they take 


a Pen into their Hands, all the odd 
Words they have Picked up in a 
Coffee. Houſe, or a Gaming Ord. 
nary, are produced as Flowers of 
1 Style; and the Orthography refined 
do the utmoſt. To thiswe owe thoſe 
monſtrous Productions, which un- 
Fe the — of 8 Spies, Amiſſe- : | 


| ment S 7 
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885 The L ord High Treaſurer. 25 
ments, and other conceited Appella- | 
tions, have over-run us for fome | 
Years paſt. To this we owe that | 
ſtrange Race of Wits, who tell us, | 
they Write to the Humour of the Ape: | 
. 0 2 : . © | 
And 1 wiſh I could fay, theſe quant 
| 


Fopperies were wholly abſent from 
graver Subjects. In ſhort, I would 
undertake to ſhew Your LoRDSHI 
ſeveral Pieces, where the Beauties 
of this kind ate fo predominant, 

that with all your Skill in Lan- 
| guapes, you could never be able 
either to read or underſtand them. 


| 


BUT Iam very much miſtaken, | 
if many of theſe falſe Refinements 
among us, do not ariſe from a 
Principle which would quite deſtroy 
their Credit, if it were well under- 
ſtood and conſidered. For I am 
afraid, My Loxp, that with all the 
real good Qualities of our Country, 
we are naturally not very Polite. 
2 2 777; 
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This perpetual Diſpoſition to ſhor- | 
ten our Words, by retrenching the | 
Vowels, is nothing elſe but a ten- 
dency to lapſe into the Barbarity of 
thoſe * Nations froſn whom 
we are deſcended, and whoſe Lan- 
guages labour all under the ſame 
Dete&. For it is worthy our Ob- 
ſervation, that the Spartards, the 
French, and the Italiant, although de- 
rived from the fame Wortbenu An- 
ceſtors with our ſelves, are, with the 
utmoſt Difficulty, taught to pro- 
nounce our Words, which the Suede 
and Danes, as well as the Germans 
and the Dutch, attain to with Eaſe, 
becauſe our Syllables reſemble theirs 
in the Roughneſs and Frequency, of 
Conſonants. Now, as we ſtruggle F 
with an ill Climate to improve the ! 
nobler kinds of Fruit, are at the 
Expence of Walls to receive and 
reverberate the faint Rays of the FF 
Sun, and fence againſt the Nortbern 
5 e e Blaſts; 


Pa 
% PITS ; 
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Blaſts; we ſometimes by the help 


of a good Soil equal the Producti- 
ons of warmer Countries, who 


have no need to be at ſo much 
Coſt or Care. It is the ſame 


thing with reſ pect to the politer Arts 
among us; and the fame Defec 
of Heat which gives a Fierceneſs to 
our Natures, may contribute to that 


Roughnels of our Language, which 


bears ſome Analogy to the harſh 
Fruit of colder Countries. For Ido 


not reckon that we want a Genius 


more than the reſt of our Neigh- 
bours : But Your LoRpshir will 


be of my Opinion, that we ought 
to ſtruggle with theſe natural Dif. 


advantages as much as we can, and 


; be careful whom we employ, hem 
ever we. deſign to correct them, 


which is a Work that has hitherto 


been aſſumed by the leaſt qualified 


Hands. So that if the Choice had 


4 been left tij me, I would rather have 


D. : _ truſted 


. . yy 
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truſted the Refinement of our 1 


guage, as far as it relates to Sound, 


to the judgment of the Women, 


than of illiter ate Court-Fops, half- 


witted-Poets, and Univerſity- Boys. 
For, it is plain that Women in their 
manner of corrupting Words, do 
naturally diſcard the Conſonants, as 


we do the Vowels. What {am ; 


going to tell Your. Lonpskir, ap- 
pears very trifling; that more than 


once, where ſome of both Sexes 


were in Company, I have perſua- 
ded two or three of each, to take a 
Pen, and write down a number of 
Letters joyned together, juſt as it 
came into their Heads, and upon 
reading this Gibberiſh we have 
found that which the Men had 
writ, by the frequent encountring of 
rou oh Conſonants, to ſound like 
Hägb- Dach; and the other by the 
Women, like Italian, abounding in 


; n and Liquids. Now, though | 


1would 


— Drr—es anno 
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1 would by no means give Ladies 
the Trouble of adviſing us in the 

Reformation of our Language; yet 
I cannot help thinking, that ſince 

they have been left out of all Meet- 
ings, except Parties at Play, or 

where worſe Deſigns are carried on, 
our Converſation hath very much 
degenerat. 125 


IN order to reform our Lan- 
guage, I conceive, My Lo Rp, 
that a free judicious Choice ſhould 
be made of ſuch Perſons, as are 
generally allowed to be beſt qua- 
lified for ſuch a Work, without any 
regard to Quality, Party, or Profeſ- 
fion. Theſe, to a certain Number 
at leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at ſome 
appointed Time and Place, and 
fix on Rules by which they deßgn 
to 3 Methods they 
will take, is not for me to pre- 
ſcribe. Your Lo RDSRIY, and 
179 . other 
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other Perſons in great mploy 
ment, might pleaſeito be of the 
Number; and Jam afraid, ſuch a 
Society would wan Vour Intra- 
Qin and Example, as much as 
Your Protection: Fer, I have, not 
without a little Envy, ' obſerved of 
late, the Style of ſome great Mi- 
| nifters very much .to exceed that of 
any c other Froductions. 


7 


oF E Perſons who are to un- 
I dertake this Work, will have the 
Example of the French before them, 
| Troimitatewhere theſe have proceed- 
. ed right, and to avoid their Mi- 
ſtakes. Beſide the Grammar- part, 
wherein we are allowed to ba ve- 
ry defective, they will obſerve ma- 
ny groſs Improprieties, which how- 
ever authoriſed by Practice, and 


; grown familiar, 29 5 to be diſ- 
carded. They will find many Words 
n deſerve to be utterly thrown 
e 
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out of our Language, many more 
to be corrected ; and perhaps not a 
few, long ſince antiquated; which 
| ought: to be reſtored, on ene 
of their Energy and Sound. 


BUT aha: 1 hi E at 
5 Heart! is, that ſome Method ſhould 
be thought on for aſcertainiug and 
Ficing our Language for ever, after 
ſuch Alterations are made in it as 
ſhall be thought requiſite. For 1 
2 of Opinion, thàt is better a 
Ls ge ſhould not be wholly 
: perfe &, than that it ſhould be per- 
petually changing; and we muſt 
give over at one Time, or at length 

infallibly change for the worſe: As 
the Romans did, when they began to 
quit their Simplicity of Style for af- 
fected Refinements ; ſuch as we 
meet in Tacitus and other Authors, | 
which et by: degrees; 1 in many 
E797; ot; Barbee 
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Barbarities even before the Goths 
had invaded Ba. 


1H E Pata of our Writers is 

uſually confined to theſe two Iſlands, 
and it is hard it ſhould be limited in 
Time, as much as Place, by the per- 
petual Variations of our Speech. It 
is Your Loxps#te's Obſervation, 
that if were not for the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book in the vulgar 
Tongue, we ſhould hardly be able 
to underſtand any Thing that was 
written among us an hundred Years | 
ago: Which is certainly true: For 
thoſe Books being perpetually read 
in Churches, have proveda kind of 
Standard for Language, eſpecially 
to the common People. And I 
doubt whether the Alterations ſince 
introduced, have added much to 
the Beauty or Strength of the Enel:/þ 
Tongue, though they have taken off 


a great deal from that Simplicity, 
which FF © 
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which is one of the greateſt Perfe- 
ctions in any Language. You, My 
Lonp, who ate ſo converſant in 
the Sacred Writings, and ſo great a 
Judge of them in their Originals, 
will agree, that no Tranſlation our 
Country ever yet produced, hath 
come up to that of the Old and New 
Teſtament: And by the many beau- 
tiful Paſſages, which I have often 
had the Honor to hear Your Lo x b- 
' SHIP. cite from thence, I am per- 
ſuaded that the Tranſlators of the 
Bible were Maſters of an Engliſh 
Style | much fitter for that Work, 
than any we ſee in our preſent Wri- 
tings, which I take to be owing to 
the Simplicity that runs through the 
whole. Then, as to the greateſt 
part of our Liturgy, compiled long 
| — che Tranſlation of the Bible 
now in uſe, and little altered ſince; 
there ſeem to be in it as great ſtrains 
of true ſublime Eloquence, as are 


* 
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any where to be found in our Lan- 


guage; which every Man of good 


Taſte will obſerve in the Communion- 


Service, that of Burial, and other 
Parts. 


BUT where I ſay, that I would 
have our Language, after it is duly 
correct, always to laſt; I do not mean 
that ir ſhould never be enlarged: Pro- 
vided, that no Word which a So- 
ciety ſhall give a Sanction to, be 
afterwards antiquated and exploded, 
they may have liberty to receive 
whatever new ones they ſhall find 
occaſion for: Becauſe then the old 
Books will yet be always valuable, 
according to their intrinſick Worth, 
and not thrown aſide on account of 
unintelligible Words and Phraſes, 
which' appear harſh and uncouth, 
only becauſe. they are out of Fa- 
ſhion. Had the Roman Tongue con- 
tinued vulgar in that City till this 
N : 4 35 Time; 
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Time; it would have been abſolute- 
| ly neceſſary from the mighty Chan- 
ges that have been made in Law 
and Religion; from the many Terms 
of Art required in Trade and in 
War; from the new Inventions that 
have happened in the World: From 
the vaſt ſpreading of Navigation and 
Commerce, with many other ob- 
vious Circumſtances, to have made 
great Additions to that Language; 
yet the Ancients would ſtill have 
been read, and underſtood with Plea- 
fare and Eaſe. The Greek Tongue 
received many Enlargements be- 
tween the Time of Homer, and that 
of Plutarch, yet the former Author 
was probably as well underſtood in 
Tvajan's Time, as the latter. What 
HForace ſays of Words going off and 
periſhing like Leaves, and new ones com- 
ing in their Place, is a Misfortune he 
laments, rather than a Thing he 
approves ; But I can not ſee why 
VVV this 
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this ſhould be abſolutely. neceſſary, 
or if it were, what would have be- 
come of his Monumentum are peren- 
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WRITING by Memory only, 
as I do at preſent, I would gladly 
keep within my Depth; and there- 
fore ſhall not enter into further Par- 
ticulars. Neither do I pretend more 
than to ſhew the Ul ſefulneſs of this 
Deſign, and to make ſome general 
Obſervations, leaving the reſt to that 
Society, which I hope will owe its 
Inſtitution and Patronage to Vour 
LoORDSHIP. Beſides, I would 
willingly avoid Repetition, having 
about a Vear ago, communicated to 
: the Publick, much of what I had to 
offer upon this Subject, by the 
Hands of an ingenious Gentleman, 
| who for a long Time did thrice a 
= Week divert or inſtruct the King- 
| dom by his Papers; and is ſuppoſed 
A x | 2: 40 
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to purſue the ſame Deſign at preſent, 
under the Title of Spectator. This 
Author, who hath tried the Force 
and Compaſs of our Language with 
ſo much Succels, agrees entirely with 
me in moſt of my Sentiments rela- 
ting to it; ſo do the greateſt part 
of the Men of Wit and Learning, 
whom J have had the Happineſs to 
converſe with; and therefore I ima- 
gine that ſuch a Society would 
be pretty unanimous in the main 
Points. — | . 1 


_ YOUR LORPDSRHI muſt al- 
low, that ſuch a Work as this, 
brought to Perfection, would very 
much contribute to the Glory of 

Her Ma EST 's Reign; which ought 
to be recorded in Words more du- 
rable than Braſs, and ſuch as our 
Poſterity may read a thouſand Vears 
hence, with Pleajure as well as Ad- 
miration. I have always diſappro- 
35 aur Fee 


ved that falſe Compliment to Prin- 
ces, that the moſt laſting Monu- 
ment they can have, is "4 Hearts 
off their Subjects. It is indeed their 
greateſt preſent Felicity to reign in 
their Subjects Hearts; but theſe are 
too periſhable to preſerve their Me- 
mories, which can only be done by 
the Pens of able and faithful Hiſto- 
rians. And I take it to be Your 
LorDsniyes Duty, as Prime Mi- 
niſter, to give order for inſpecting 
our Language, and rendring it fit to 
* record the Hiſtory of ſo great and 
good a Princeſs. Beſides, My Lo Rp, 
as diſintereſted as You appear to the 
World, I am convinced, that no 
Man is more in the Power of a 
_ prevailing favorite Paſſion than Your 
Self; I mean that Deſire of true and 
laſting Honor, which you have born 
along with You through every Stage 
of Your Life. To this You have 
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often ſacrificed Your Intereſt, Your | 
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Eaſe and Your Health: For preſer- 
ving and encreaſing this, you have 
expoſed Your Perſon to ſecret Trea- 
chery, and open Violence. There 
is not perhaps an Example in Hi- 
ſtory of any Miniſter, who in fo 
ſhort a time hach performed ſo ma- 
ny great Things, and overcome ſo 
many great Dithculties. Now, tho' 
I am fully convinced, that You fear 
God, honor Your QUEEN, and love 
Your Country, as much as any 
of Lour Fellou- Subjects; yet I muſt 
believe that the Deſire of Fame 
hath been no inconſiderable Motive 
do quicken You in the Purſuit of ' 
choſe Actions which will beſt deſerve 
it. But at the ſame time, I muſt 
be ſo plain as to tell Your Lo R D- 
SHIP, that if You will not take 
ſome Care to ſettle our Language, 
and put it into a ſtate of Continu — | 
ance, I cannot promiſe that Your 
Memory ſhall be preſerved above 
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an And Years, furcher i by 


I impertect Tradition. | 


A O palin nnd; ignorant as 
we were in former Centuries, there 
was more effectual Care taken by 
our Anceſtors, to preſerve the Me- 


mory of Tides: and Perſons, than 


we find in this Age of Learning 


and Politeneſs, as we are pleaſed 
do call ir. The rude Latin of the 
Mons is till very intelligible; 


whereas, "ap their Records been de- 
livered Aon only in the vulgar 


Tongue, ſo barren and ſo barba- 


rous, ſo ſubject to continual ſuc- 
coeeding See they could not 
nov be underſtood, unleſs by An- 


tiquaries Who made it their Study 


to expound them. And we mult 


at this Day have been content with 


ſuch poor Abſtracts of our Engliſh 


Story, as laborious; Men of low Ge- 


nius would think fit to give us; 
"3 And 
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And even theſe in the next Age 
would be likewiſe ſwallowed up in 
ſucceeding Collections. It Things 

o on at this rate, all I can promiſe 
3 LORDSHIP is, that about 
two hundred Years hence, ſome 

painful Compiler, who will be at 
the Trouble of ſtudying Old Lan- 


guage, may inform the World, that 


in the Reign of QUEEN ANNE, 
ROBERT Earl of Oxron, a 
very wiſe and excellent Man, was 
made High Treaſurer, and ſaved his 
Country, which in thoſe Days was 
_ almoſt ruined by a Foreign War, and 
a Domeſtick Faction. Thus much he 

may be able to pick out, and wil- 
ling to transfer into his new Hiſto- 
ry; but the reſt of Your Character, 
which I or any other Writer may 
now value our ſelves by drawing, 
and the particular Account of the 
great Things done under Your Mi- 
niſtry, for which You are already ſo 
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celebrated in mk Parts of Europe, . 
will probably be dropt, on account 
of the antiquated Style, and Man- ? 


ner a are delivered j in. 


H OW then hall any Man who 
hath a Genius for Hiſtory, equal to 
the beſt of the Antients, be able to 
undertake ſuch a Work with Spirit 
and Chearfulneſs, when he conſiders, 
that he will be read with Pleaſure 
bur a very few Years, and in an Age | 
or two cal hardly be underſtood 
without an „„ 2 This is like | 
employing an excellent Statuary to 
work upon mouldring Stone. Thoſe 
who apply their Studies to preſerve | 
.the Memory of others, will always 
have ſome Concern for their own. 
And ] believe it is for this Reaſon, 
that ſo few Writers among us, of 
any Diſtinction, have turned their 
Thoughts to ſuch a diſcouraging Em- 
e ö For che beſt Engliſʒß Hi- 
ſtorian | 
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ſtorian muſt lie under this Mortifi- 
cation, that when his Style grows 
antiquated, he will be only conſi- 
dered as a tedious Relator of Facts; 
and perhaps conſulted in his turn, 
among other neglected Authors, to 
farniſh Materials for ſome future 
Collector. 1 


I DOUBT, Your LORDSHIY 
is but ill entertained with a few ſcat- 
\ tered Thoughts, upon a Subject that 
deſerves to be treated with Ability and 
Care: However, I muſt beg leave to 
add a few Words more, perhaps not 
altogether foreign to the ſame Matter. 
I know not whether that which I am 
going to ſay, may pals for Caution, 
Advice, or Reproach, any of which 
will be juſtly thought very improper 
from one in my Station, to one in 
Yours. However, 1 muſt venture to 
affirm, that if Genius and Learning be 
not encouraged under Your LoRD- 

2 . F 2 SHIPS 
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sul s Adminiſtration, You a are che 
moſt inexcuſable Perſon alive. All 
Your other Virtues, My Lox, will 
be defective without this; Yout At 
fabiliry, Candor, and good Nature; 
that perpetual agrecableneſs of Con- 
verſation, ſo diſengaged in the midſt 
of ſuch a Weight of Buſineſs and Op- 
poſition ; Even Your Juſtice, Pru- 
dence, and Magnanimity, will ſhine 
leſs bright without it. Your LO RD- 
SHIP is univerſally allowed to poſ- 
ſeſs a very large Portion in moſt 
Parts of Literature; and to this Von 
owe the cultivating thoſe many Vir- 
tues, which otherwiſe would have 

has leſs adorned, or in lower Per- 
fection. Neither can You acquit your 
ſelf of theſe Obligations, without let- 
ring the Arts, in their turn, ſhare Vour 
Influence ak protection Beſides, 
who knows, but ſome true Genius 
may happen to ariſe under Vour Mi- 
niſtry, exortus ut ætherius Sol. Every 


2 5 Age 
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Age might perhaps produce one or 
two of theſe to adorn it, if they were 
not ſunk under the Cenſure and Ob- 
loquy of plodding, ſervile, imitating 
Pedants. I do not mean by a true 
Genius, any bold Writer who breaks 
through the Rules of Decency to di- 
ftinguiſh himſelf by the ſingularity of 
Opinions ; bur one, who upon a de- 
ſerving Subject, is able to open new 
Scenes, and diſcover a Vein of true 
and noble thinking, which never en- 
tered into any Imagination before: 
Every Stroke of whoſePen,is worth all 
the Paper blotted by Hundreds of 
others in the compals of their Lives. 
I know, My LORD, Your Friends 
will offer in Your Defence, that in 
Your private Capacity, You never 
refusd Your Purſe and Credit to the 
Service and Support of learned or in- 
genious Men; and that ever ſince 
You have been in pnblick Employ- 
ment, You have conſtantly beſtowed 


Your 


Jour Favours to the moſt deſerving 
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Perſons. But I deſire Your LoRDSHIY 
not to be deceived: We never will ad- 
mit of theſe Excuſes, nor will allow 
Your private Liberality, as great as it 


is, to attone for Your exceſſive pub- 


lick Thrift. But here again, Iam afraid 
moſt good Subjects will interpoſe in 


Your Defence, by alledging the deſ- 
perate Condition You found the Na- 
tion in, and the Neceſſity there was 
for fo able and faithful a Steward, to 


retrieve it, if poſſible, by the utmoſt Fru- 


gality. We grant all this, My LoRD; 


bur then, ir ought likewiſe to be con- 
ſidered, that You have already ſaved 
ſeveral Millions to the Publick, and 
that what we ask, is too inconfidera- 
ble to break into any Rules of the 


ſtricteſt good Husbandry. The French 


King beſtows about half a dozen Pen- 
ſions to learned Men in ſeveral Parts 
of Europe, and perhaps a dozen in his 


own Kingdom; which, in the whole, 


do | 


F et 
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do probably not amount to half the 
Income of many a private Commo- 
ner in England; yet have more contri- 
buted to the Glory of that Prince, than 
any Million he hath otherwiſe em- 
ployed. For Learning, like all true 
Merit, is eaſily ſatisfied, whilſt che 
Falſe and Counterfeit is perpetually 
craving, and never thinks it hath 
enough. The ſmalleſt Favour 
given by a Great PRINCE, as 2 
Mark of Eſteem, to reward the En- 
dovments of the Mind, never fails to 


1 be returned with Praiſe and Gratitude, 


and loudly celebrated to the World. 
I have known ſome Years ago, ſe- 
veral Penſions given to particular 
Perſons, (how deſervedly I ſhall not 
enquire) any one of which, if divid- 
ed into ſmaller Parcels, and diſtri- 
buted by the Crown, to thoſe who 
might, upon occaſion, diſtinguiſh 


W themſelves by ſome extraordinary 


F roduction of Wit or Learning, 


would 
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the End. Or if any ſuch Perſons © | 
- Were above Money, Thy eyery eat | 

„% Beni certainly, i is, with very mo 

late Conveniencies of Life) a Medal, 

odr ſome Mark of TY n 

„ 0 full as well. 5 
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RL BUT Thins my Province, and 
1 end my ſelf turning Projector before 
lam aware; although it be one f 
che laſt Characters under which 1 
ſhould deſire to appear before Your | 
| TLonpsniy, eſpecially when IL have | 
e Ambition 81 aſpiring to tharar 4 
3 being, with the greateſt Relpect * 
1 Truth, 
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